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in all the political thought of the Middle Ages. The Schoolmen 
likewise insisted on the ethical character of all economic activity, 
and defined the duties of each social class with a minuteness that 
the world has not seen since. In the words of Prof. Ashley, "No 
such sustained and far-reaching attempt is now being made, either 
from the side of theology or of ethics, to impress upon the public 
mind principles immediately applicable to practical life" ("Eng- 
lish Economic History," II., page 388). When, therefore, Dr. 
Willoughby pleads for such an application to-day, he is not taking 
the newest view-point in the evolution of ethical thought, but 
merely returning to the position of the Schoolmen. 

John A. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 



The Early History of English Poor Relief. By E. M. Leon- 
ard (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1900.) 

For the future student of the early history of poor relief the 
volume before us will be an indispensable book of reference. 
Apart from the action of the legislature, we have hitherto had but 
scanty information from contemporary sources as to the execution 
of the early acts, or as to other attempts to grapple with those prob- 
lems of pauperism which became increasingly pressing during the 
sixteenth century. Before the state definitely recognized its respon- 
sibility, and enforced compulsory assessment, many attempts were 
made both by the central and the local authority, by corporate as 
well as by individual effort, to meet the difficulties of the times. 
For this period as for that which immediately followed when the 
experiments tried in scattered centres were incorporated into the 
national system Miss Leonard has collected an enormous mass of 
material. With this before us we understand more clearly than 
before how every fresh step in Elizabethan legislation had some 
experiment as its justification. All sorts of methods were adopted 
in different places. Some failed, some would seem to have been 
successful in certain places at certain times, some have survived to 
our own day. As the writer points out, three main features have 
contributed to the building up of the English system of relief, viz., 
municipal regulation, national legislation, and the orders issued by 
the Privy Council to secure efficient administration. With the 
legislation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we are all 
familiar : the main interest of this volume consists in the light it 
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throws on municipal action, especially during the earlier period, 
and on the steady pressure of the central authority, more particu- 
larly during the later period. The municipal records of London, 
Norwich and other towns, the reports of the justices of the peace, 
the Privy Council register, and various orders issued by the coun- 
cil and by the justices have been diligently worked and have 
yielded a rich harvest to the worker. 

We connect the reign of Edward VI. primarily with a poor-law 
so stringent in its working, that it was quickly repealed : no less 
notable, however, are the other experiments tried in London. For 
fatherless children Christ's Hospital was founded, for the sick and 
impotent St. Bartholemew's and St. Thomas's Hospitals were re- 
founded. Voluntary collections in churches, as sanctioned by law, 
proved insufficient to meet the obligation incurred by the citizens ; 
an order was therefore issued by the Common Council (in 1547) 
for the levy of a compulsory assessment of a "half-fifteenth," — 
a quarter of a century before Parliament made such assessments 
compulsory (1572). Not only in this matter are the city fathers 
shown to be in advance of public opinion. Before the death of 
Edward VI. they recognized that the best method for dealing 
with that third and numerous section of the poor known as 
"sturdy beggars" was to give them work rather than punishment. 
Very interesting is the account sketched for us of the steps which 
finally led to the foundation of Bridewell (before 1557) "for the 
relief, employment and discipline of sturdy beggars" (p. 34), and 
of the organization of an institution which must have served as 
a model for many sixteenth century Houses of Correction. Be- 
fore the Civil War, as Miss Leonard points out, these were not 
nearly so much like gaols as they afterwards became. Often they 
were "also a hospital for the old, and an industrial school for the 
young" (p. 113). The risk of competition between pauper-made 
goods and those of free citizens was recognized, and great efforts 
were made to prevent it. But the London Bridewell was not suc- 
cessful, probably because it was on a municipal not a national 
basis, because it attracted the poor from other places, and the 
funds collected to meet local requirements were inadequate to sat- 
isfy a wider demand. Various measures for coping with the prob- 
lem of pauperism are illustrated from London and other places, 
e. g., the licensing of beggars, pensions, compulsory rate (Ipswich, 
J 557)> the provision of corn in years of scarcity, boarding out of 
the young as at Lincoln in 1551. Action on the part of the cen- 
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tral authority was comparatively rare before 1569, but a few cases 
are noted of instructions issued to meet temporary emergencies. 
Of these the following may be cited as an illustration of the gen- 
eral policy of the state at this time. In 1528 war led to the closing 
of foreign markets, and the cloth merchants required smaller 
quantities of cloth. There was therefore reason to fear that a 
large number of workers would be thrown out of employment. 
To avert such a calamity Wolsey summoned a number of mer- 
chants, and informed that unless they continued to buy cloth 
as usual he would open the cloth trade to foreigners. The crisis 
was soon over ; the Cardinal's policy was successful in staving off 
temporary distress for the workers, though at the expense of the 
merchants. On some later occasions, however, when a similar 
device was adopted, the result was, as might be expected, less for- 
tunate (p. 147). 

From 1 569-1601 Parliamentary action was more important than 
that of the municipal authority. The time had come for gradually 
incorporating into our law the practice of scattered centres, and 
more pressure was exercised to ensure due administration of the 
law. Each step was thought out carefully. Miss Leonard shows 
how many were the discussions, how great was the division of 
labor, how careful was the consideration of the subject. "The 
English Poor Law did not come by chance, but was the result of 
the thought and experience of the greatest men of the time" (p. 
68). Bacon, Raleigh, Whitgift, Burleigh and Coke all sat on one 
or other of the committees that discussed the matter before the 
passing of the Act of 1597, which with few alterations was reen- 
acted and henceforth known as the Act of 1601. Miss Leonard 
has done well to draw attention to the earlier statute for, as she 
says, "it was in 1597, not in 1601 that the whole question was 
discussed and that the main features of our English system of 
poor relief were legally established" (p. 78). Nor was the Privy 
Council slow to act when occasion required, although until the 
Stuart period its action was apparently more or less irregular. 
Instructions designed to safeguard the interests of the poor were 
sometimes issued, e. g., to equalize the distribution of corn, to 
minimize fluctuations in price, and to prevent the possibility of 
monopoly. 

A good deal of light is thrown on the working of the system 
during the early Stuart period. In some places, at any rate, the 
whole of the Elizabethan law would appear to have been enforced. 
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Various steps were taken to provide work for the unemployed as 
well as relief for the impotent, and expedients unmentioned in the 
law were also tried. Thus, James I. appreciating the evils of ab- 
senteeism, issued more than one proclamation through his council 
ordering the return of country gentlemen to their homes "per- 
suaded that by this way of laudable and ancient housekeeping of 
this realme the poore .... will be much releeved and comforted" 
(p. 146). Miss Leonard lays great stress on the period of unpar- 
liamentary government as one of striking importance in the his- 
tory of poor relief. She holds and is probably right in her conten- 
tion that "these eleven years are remarkable for more continuous 
efforts to enforce socialistic measures than have been made by the 
central government of any other great European country, .... 
and these infringers of individual liberty were also, in intention 
at least, the protectors of the poor" (p. 164). More than ever we 
realize that there is nothing new Under the sun. The most ad- 
vanced reformer to-day can suggest little that his Stuart prede- 
cessor did not attempt to carry out in more or less systematic 
fashion, and from this point of view the sketch of seventeenth 
century administration is of considerable interest. At the same 
time we must not exaggerate the importance of this period at the 
expense of the sixteenth century. The evidence collected merely 
shows that, the principles laid down in sixteenth century legisla- 
tion as the result of experiment in isolated centres, and adminis- 
tered with varying success by local and central authority, found 
more complete expression in national practice during nine years 
of the seventeenth century. Towards the close of the volume we 
almost wonder whether the writer, interested in the later period, 
has forgotten how much light she herself has thrown on the earlier 
time. 

Invaluable as a storehouse of material for future historians, the 
book is too narrow in scope to serve as a complete history. That 
still remains to be written, and we could wish that a somewhat 
different title had been chosen for this work. In form it is tedi- 
ous; sub-division has been carried to an extent which threatens 
to diminish interest, and here and there 'we are conscious of ex- 
aggerations and inconsistencies. But notwithstanding these de- 
fects the student who is prepared to make the mental effort of 
tackling the volume will be rewarded. For though we may some- 
times find ourselves bound to differ from the conclusions, 
there can be no doubt of the value and importance of many of the 
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facts now presented for the first time, and we sincerely hope that 
the writer will be able to continue her work on this subject. 

Ellen A. McArthur. 
Cambridge, England. 



The Referendum in America. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
Ph. D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1900. 

Nine years ago, Mr. Oberholtzer made a useful contribution to 
the problem of Direct Democracy ("Law Making by Popular 
Vote," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), and two years later, his work on the Referendum helped 
very considerably in giving accuracy to an impulse then beginning 
to seize upon some sections of advanced politicians in favor of the 
Swiss method of government by the people. In the volume before 
us, he returns to the subject, but confines his attention to American 
experience and constitutional theory. 

We are not sure that he has been well advised in placing in the 
forefront of his book two chapters on the contest between the 
French constitutional views of Benjamin Franklin and the Eng- 
lish views of John Adams — chapters, as he tells us, which were 
planned as the opening of an unfinished volume on the constitu- 
tional history of Pennsylvania. They are interesting as a study 
of the American political soil ; they are a background for the sub- 
sequent chapters, but it is so evident that they have been written 
for another purpose that they are a grave blemish in the construc- 
tion of the volume. 

The work really begins with the third chapter which deals with 
"what is unquestionably one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions in the field of popular government in the United States to- 
day" — the growth of the function of the constitutional convention 
at the expense of the legislatures. The town's meeting as an ex- 
pression of sovereign authority lies historically at the basis of 
American constitutional practice ; but subsequent developments in 
the practice of limiting the authority of legislatures by funda- 
mental law are due mainly not to conceptions of what democratic 
government should be, but to fears of what political majorities 
might do. Hence the American tendency has been to add to the 
scope of fundamental law certain provisions restricting the liberty 
of legislatures to meet, spend money and pass enactments; and 



